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not be driven too far, for the American democracy produced not only 
the Monroe Doctrine — "the pronunciamiento of a great democracy just 
arrived at aggressive self-consciousness" (p. 54) — but also a tendency 
to bait the British lion with Canada and Fenianism and Irish Home 
Rule. And the British Liberals produced Palmerston and a type of 
jingo diplomacy that brought war dangerously near in the cases of 
McLeod and the Maine boundary, the Trent, and the Alabama. We may 
rejoice with the author that Polk and Palmerston did not synchronize. 
It is true that among the people British Liberals and Americans have 
fraternized sympathetically and without obstruction, but in neither coun- 
try have these classes found a sure means of impressing their hopes 
upon politicians, even of their own faith, when in executive office. 

In the dicta of Professor Dunning's book the historian will have the 
greatest interest. It may perhaps be doubted whether steam naviga- 
tion had by 1830 made enough advance to give great stimulus to Amer- 
ican inland trade (p. jj) ; or whether, after the Venezuela episode, 
" militant Americanism receded into the depths and, stronger and more 
self-confident for having been revealed in its full proportions, awaited 
a more propitious season for asserting itself" (p. 312); or whether 
"every nerve of the nation tingled with joy" (p. 321) at the Spanish 
War. The American case for the Alaska strip appears to be under- 
stated (p. 327). And it is interesting to note that the list of "singu- 
larly sane and gifted" (p. 329) personalities who controlled foreign 
affairs in the first decade of this century includes Hay, Choate, and 
Root, and Salisbury, Lansdowne, Grey, Pauncefote, and Bryce, but 
makes no mention of Theodore Roosevelt. 

Frederic L. Paxson. 

The Whig Party in the South. By Arthur Charles Cole, Ph.D., 
Instructor in History in the University of Illinois. (Washing- 
ton : American Historical Association ; London : Humphrey Mil- 
ford; Oxford University Press. 1913. Pp. xii, 392.) 
The history of the great political parties in the United States is not 
quite the history of the country, but it is an important part of that his- 
tory. The story, therefore, of the Whig party in the South cannot fail 
to command a welcome. And the history of the Whig party is par- 
ticularly desirable in clear, succinct form since the Southern Whigs 
formed a sort of social group, unlike their Northern allies and still more 
unlike the Southern Democrats. 

Before describing in detail this important book, it may be well to 
note that the author has used manuscript materials of very great in- 
terest and importance, hitherto little known to scholars. The Mangum 
correspondence in the possession of Dr. Stephen B. Weeks, the Floyd, 
Fillmore, and Duff Green papers are the more important of these, 
though the various citations from the Library of Congress treasures 
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show unfamiliar traits of several leaders of that stirring time. Of 
scarcely less importance in the make-up of these chapters have been the 
numberless volumes of published correspondence — such as the Letters 
of Zachary Taylor from the Battlefields of the Mexican War, the Life 
and Correspondence of John A. Quitman, and the Memoir of Sargent S. 
Prentiss, seldom cited by historians of the period. 

The book itself covers the period of 1830-1861 and in its leading 
chapters: the Rise of the Whig Party, Growth of Unity, the Slavery 
Question to 1848, the Union Movement of 1850-1851, and the Election 
of 1852 it traces the story of the party and of Henry Clay in a most 
satisfactory and scholarly manner. It is to a large extent the political 
history of the South between the advent of Jackson and the death of 
Clay, or while the South was " finding herself " and making ready for 
the domination of the country which, followed the election of Pierce. Still 
Mr. Cole is careful not to steer too far afield when he touches the general 
narrative or the fascinating biography of some of the leading Whigs. 
There is poise and certainty of touch about the book which marks its 
writer as a sound and discriminating scholar. 

Although such a student does not readily pronounce judgments upon 
men and issues, the reader cannot fail to understand better than here- 
tofore the leading men of the Whig party and the party itself. These 
men were no democrats and they were honest enough to be chary of de- 
claring themselves willing always to trust the people. They did not 
trust the people and the party was a party, like the Episcopalian Church 
of the South, which it was said all gentlemen would choose for their 
own. They did not openly renounce the teachings of Jefferson, but they 
did quite honestly declare that the people were not capable of complete 
sel f -government. 

Much as one may regret to say so, the career of Henry Clay appears 
in worse light than it has hitherto been allowed to appear. That charm- 
ing leader and ambitious man certainly did not act on his bold claim 
that he would rather be right than president. In fact it now begins to 
appear that he would have surrendered any conviction that he ever en- 
tertained in order to be president. In the combination with Calhoun in 
order to defeat Jackson's Force Bill, in the surrender of his opinions 
on bank and tariff in order to drive Van Buren from power, and at 
many other turns in that eventful career, Clay seems to merit a harsher 
judgment than Schurz or even the greater historians have expressed. 
But if Clay longed for high office he was not alone in his longing, as this 
work makes plain enough. 

It ought to be stated in conclusion that this book does not enter into 
the difficult field of social and political philosophy, nor does it treat to 
any considerable extent the economic background of men like Clay, the 
Prestons, Stephens, John Bell, or the Northern men who went South 
to become ardent pro-slavery champions. There is a series of most 
valuable maps in the appendix which cost endless pains and which give 
every evidence of being accurate. William E. Dodd. 



